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CHAPTER 


INTRODUCTORY 


1. 01 The Government of India, in the Ministry of Health and Family Planning, 
have invited attention to some of the pressing problems and needs of medical edu- 
caticm and siq^port manpower* and especially to.’ 

- the essentially urban orientation of medical education in India, which relies 
heavily on curative methods and sophisticated diagnostic aids, with little emphasis 
on the preventive and promotional aspects of community health, 

- the failure of the programmes of training in the fields of nutrition, family 
welfare planning, and maternal and child health to subserve the total needs of the 
community because of their development in isolation from medical education, 

> the deprivation of the rural communities of doctors, in spite of the increase 
of their total stock in the society, 

- the need to re-orient undergraduate medical education to the needs of the 
country, with emphasis on community rather than on hospital care, and 

- the importance of integrating teaching of various aspects of family planning 
with medical education, 

and have expressed the view that the structure of medical education has 
to be modified to meet the changing requirements and to provide ad^indely for 
future needs, particularly of the rural community. Government have also stressed 
the need to improve tlM delivery of health services by better trained and more 
qualified perscmnel working under the siq>er vision of fulfy-equipped medical doctors. 


* Letter No. Z. 21015/l/74-PPH,dat€Ki let November, 1974 which Is quoted in 
full in Appendix L 



1* 02 !a the Ught of tiiese limitatioiis of medlail education and health services* 

we have heeoi requited- 

(a) to devise a suitable curriculum for training a cadre of Health Assis- 
tants conversant with basic medical aid* prevCTtive and nutritional 
services* family welfare* and maternity and child welfare activities 
so that they can serve as a link between the qualified medical practi- 
Umiers and the multipurpose workers* thus forming an effective team 
to deliver health care* family welfare and nutritional services to the 
people; 


Ob) to suggest steps for improving the existing medical educational 
processes as to provide due emphasis on the problems particularly 
relevant to national requirements, keeping in view the recommen- 
dations made by earlier Committees on Medical Education, specially 
the Medical Educaticm Committee (1968) and the Medical Education 
Conference (1970) and to suggest suitable ways and means for imp- 
lementing these recommendations; and 

(c) to make any other suggestions to realise the above objectives and 
matters incidental thereto. 

1. 03 In our very first meeting* certain issues arose regarding the approach* 
scope and emphasis of our Report and we* therefore; sought an interview with the 
Minister of Health and Family Planning; and in the light of our discussions with 
him* it was decided that our proposals for the basic reforms in medical education 
and the organizatioii of support manpower should be made in the context of the 
organization of a nation-wide network of efficient and effective health services 
iO^lthe country for which we could Indicate a tentative framework. It was also 
decided that we should emphasize a few majo r programmes for immediate action 
and hi^iS^ the urgent need to create the essential structures necessary for 
implementing the reform of medical educaticm. Our detailed proposals cm the 
sidbject which follow have to be understood in the light of these decisions which 
were approved of by the Minister of Health and Family Planning. 

1. 04 We have examined all the earlier documents available on the subjects 
referred to us as well as the memoranda and suggestions received from various 
aiHicxsiaticns and ixaiividuals*. We would like to convey our g^teful thanks to 

Dr. K.S. Sanjivi, Director, National Health Services, Madras; Dr. A.Timmappaya* 
Director, National Institute for Health Administraticm and Edimation* New Delhi; 

Dr. P.R. Scmdhi* Director of Health Services, Haryana; and Dr. D.B. Bisht, 
Principal, Jawaharlal Institute of Post-Graduate Medical Education and Research, 


* The details are given in Appendix H, 




Bondlcl^rxy, wlio gave us tbetr valuable advice and particii^ited in some of our 
meetings. We would also like to place on record our appreciation of the unstinting 
hard work put in by our Bfember-Secretary, Dr. Shared Kumar, but for which we 
would not bave be^ able to finish our work in so short a time, the assistance 
rendered by Dr. S.K. Sen Gupta, Director, C.B.H.I. , and Dr. B.C. G^ioshal, 

A. D. G. (HA) in our deliberations and the efficient secretarial assistance provided 
by the Directorate General of Health Services. 
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CHAPTER 


HEALTH SERVICES FOR INDIA : 

A TENTATIVE FRAME-WORK 

2. 01 The Bhore Committee (1946) put forward, for the first time, compre- 
hensive and bold proposals for the development of a national programme of 
health services for the country. During the last 30 years, sustained efforts have 
been made to implement its recommendations as well as those of other important 
committees in this field. In spite of the substantial investments made and the 
Impressive results obtained particularly in the production of medical manpower, 
the health status of the Indian people is still far from satisfactory. The sheer 
magnitude of the tasks that still remain is so great and the additional resources 
available for the purpose appear to be so limited that one almost despairs of 
meeting our health needs or realising our aspirations on the basis of the broad 
models we seem to have accepted. A time has, therefore, come when the 
entire programme of providing a nation-wide net-work of efficient and effective 
health services needs to be reviewed de-novo with a view to evolving an 
alternative strategy of development more suitable for our conditions, limita- 
tions and potentialities. 


General Principles 

2. 02 This strategy, in our opinion, will have to satisfy certain basic 
criteria siKsh as (1) development of an Integrated service covering promotive, 
preventive, and curative aspects of health services and family planning; 

(2) universal coverage and equal accessibility to aU citizens; (3) full utilization 
of para-professional resources available in the community, and their supple- 
mentation by a well-structured system of referral services; (4) promotion of 
indigenous research as well as full use of the latest scientific developm«its 
made elsewhere in the field; and (5) the possibility of practical implementation 
within the financial resources likely to be available. In our opinion, this 
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strategy win have to be based on tiie following ganeial princiiiies:* 


(1) A universal and egalitarian programme of efficient and 
effective health services cannot be developed against the background of a 
socio-economic structure in which the largest masses of people still live 
below the poverty line. So long as such stark poverty persists, the creative 
energies of the people will not be fully released; the State will never have 
ad^uate resources to finance even minimum national programmes of edu- 
cation or health; and benefits of even the meagre investments made in these 
services will fail to reach the masses of the people. There is^thereforei»no 
alternative to making a direct, sustained and vigorous attack on the problem 
of mass poverty and for creation of a more egalitarian society. A nation- 
wide programme of health services should be developed side by side as it 
will support this major national endeavour and be supported by it in turn. 

(2) Development essentially means the development of men and 
not of things. It also implies an emphasis on the development of human 
rather than of material resources. For this purpose, the most significant 
tools are education and health. It will be difficult to define the inter -se 
priority between them. But there is no doubt that, taken together, they form 
the most powerful instruments for the development of man and human 
resources. Both education and health should^therefore^receive the highest 
priority and adequate allocation of resources, both at the Centre and in the 
States; and these in their turn, should be supplemented by local resources. 
What is even more important, the available resources should be used most 
economically and supplemented by weU-planned human effort to obtain the 
best results possible. 

(3) We have adopted tacitly, and rather uncritically the model 
of health services from the industrially advanced and consumption-oriented 
societies of the West. This has its own inherent fallacies: health gets 
wrongly defined in terms of consumption of specific goods and services; the 
basic values in life which essentially determine its quality get distorted; 
over-professionalization increases costs and reduces the autonomy of the 
individual; and ultimately there is an adverse effect even oa the health and 
happiness of the people. These weaknesses of the system are now being 
increasingly realized in the West and attempts are afoot to remedy them. 

Even if the system were faultless, the huge cost of the model and its 
emphasis on over-professionalization is obviously unsuited to the socio- 
economic conditions of a developing countr>’^ like ours. It iS|therefore;a 
tragedy that we continue to persist with this model even when those we 
borrowed it from have begun to have serious misgivings about its utility and 
ultimate viability. It is, therefore, desirable that we take a conscious and 
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deliberate deciskm to abfm^ tills model imd stride to cre^ & 

viable and economic altexiiative suited to our own couditious» needs and 
aspirations. The new model will have to place a greater emi^iasis on human 
effort (for which we have a large potential) rather than on monetary inputs 
(for which we have severe ccmstrahits). 

(4) ia essCTtially an individual responsibility in the smise 
that* if tile individual canned be trained to take proper care of his health, no 
community or State programme of l^alth services can ke^ him healtiiy. The 
issue iS|therefore,basically cme of education. Every individual must be givm 
the relevant information about his bod^ and its functioning, must taught 
the ess^tial health skills (including the care of himself and of other persons 
in illness and prevmtive aspects of health) and must be enabled to develop 
values of self-control and discipline without which no perscai can remain 
healthy. It is also desirable to educate an individual in developing proper 
attitudes to health and disease, to accept old age gracefully as a natural 
process, to overcome abnormal sensitivity to physical pain and to learn to 
accept death cheerfully as an essential ingredient of life itself. It is a pity 
that tiiese basic values which our tradition has been inculcating amcmg our 
people for generations are being eroded, rather than strengthened, in the 
processes of modem formal education. 

(5) The community responsibilities in health are even more 
important. It is the duty of the community to provide a proper environment 
for helping each individual to be healthy. This will include, amongst others, 
the supply of safe drinking water; adequate measures for disposal of human 
excreta; avoidance of air pollution; and control of communicable diseases. 

In our own tradition, these social aspects of health are the weakest and they, 
therefore^need strengthening and the highest em^diasis. 

(6) The State has an over-all and supreme respcaisibility for 
providing a comprehensive and nation-wide net work of health services. 

This includes: the direct attack on mass poverty; prevision of adequate 
nutrition; development of integrated services in education and health; and the 
organization of para- professional and professional services to cover the pro- 
motive, preventive and curative aspects, with emphasis on maternal and child 
health services wWch are of the hipest emphasis in this countiy. Unfortuna- 
tely, several of these programmes have received inadequate attention, aU of 
them have developed mostly in isolation from one another and there has 

been an undue emphasis cm the curative aspects which are probably the least 
important. It is high time that all these programmes are developed as a 
package deal and in their proper perspective. 

(7) The over-emphasis on provision of health services throu^ 
professicmal staff under state control has been counter-productive. On the 
one hand, it is devaluing and destroying the old tradition of part-time 
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senU-tirofeAsloMyi wliich tlie comniifflilfy used to trfttEi ai»i tiirow up and 

wldcliy iMk certain mcd^loatlcnis, will have to ccjotiime to provide the 
fcamdation for develc^ni^t of a naticmal programme heallii services 
in our c^imtry* On the other hand, the new professional services provided 
under State control are inadequate in quantity ^because of the paucity of 
resources^ and imsatisiactory in quality (becaime of defective tndnlngy 
organizatiomd weaicnesses and failure of rapport between the peo{de and 
tiieir so-caUed servants). What we need^ therefore 4s ihe creation of large 
bands of part-time semi-professional workers from among co mmuni ty 
itself who would be close to the people, live with them, and in addition to 
promotive and preventive health services including those related to family 
planning, will also provide basic medical services needed in day-to-day 
common illnesses which account for about eighty per cent of all iUnesses. 

It is to supplemmt them, and not for supplanting them, that we have to 
create a professional, hi^^ily competent, dedicated, readity accessible, 
and almost ubiquitous referral service to deal with the minority of complica- 
ted cases that need specialized treatment. 

(8) In the existing system, the entire programme of health 
services has been built up with the metropolitan and capital citLes as centres 
and it tries to spread itself out in the rural areas through Intermediate 
institutions such as Regional, District or Rural Hospitals and Primary Healtb 
Centres and its sub-centres. Very naturally, the quantum and quality of the 
services in this model are at their best in the Centre, gradually diminish in 
intensity as one moves away from it, and admittedly fUl at what is commonly 
described as the perlpheiy. Unfortunately, the ^periphery* comprises about 
80 per cent of the people of India who should really be the focus of all the 
welfare and developmental effort of the State. Jt is, therefore, urgent that this 
process is reversed and the programme of national health services is built 
with the community itself as the central focus. This implies the creation 
of the needed health services within the community by utilizing all local 
resources available, and then to supplement them through a referral service 
which will gradually rise to the : metropolitan or capital cities for dealing 
with more and more complicated cases. 


(9) Throughout the last two hundred years, conflicts have arisen, 
in almost every important aspect of our life, between our traditional patterns 
and the correspcmding systems of the West to which we have been introduced. 
In many of these aspects , the conflicts are being resolved throu|d> the evolu- 
tion of a new naticnal pattern suited to our own genius and conditions. In 
medicine and health services unfortunately, these cmifUcts are yet largely 
unresolved and the old and new continue to exist side by side, often in func- 
tional dishormony. A sustained effort is, therefore, needed to resolve these 
conflicts and to evolve a national system i>f medicine and health services, 
in keeping with our life systems, needs and aspirations. 
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(10> Edacatikxn ai^ Mve coatinKied to sztnr in isolaticfl:! from 

each other to the detriment of both. It must ik>w be empluudsed that ik> pro- 
gramme of edttcaticii (irMch no^om a souml mind in a sound bo^) can suoc^ 
unless it is blmided with that of iMlth educaticm. Similarly, no programme 
of health services (i^hich is ^smitially one individual respcaisibility) can 
succeed without ^iucation which aicme can give each individual the needed 
information, skills and value orientations. We must, therefore, develop these 
programmes togetl^r, not only in the formal educatibn system, but also 
through non-formal methods which cover the out-of-school children and 
youth, the adult populatton, and especially the workers. 

(11) Nutrition is one of the most important components of health. 

There is overwhelming evidence of hunger and malnutrition among the large 
masses of people living below the poverty line, and especially among the 
vulnerable groups of young chlldr^i and pregnant and lactating mothers. The 
problem willj^therefore^have to be tackled on several fronts. We must produce 
more food and ensure its proper storage. A large scale public distribution 
system must be developed and emplo 3 rment at reasonable levels should be 
available to every person so that he will be able to procure at least the 
minimum food needed for himself and his family. Programmes of supple- 
mentary feeding for vulnerable groups like pregnant and lactating mothers 

or young and school-going children or for the control of preventable diseases 
like nutritional blindness or anaemias and goitre, should be developed. A 
programme of Immunization has also to be developed side by side to break the 
vicious circle which has alreadjy set in, viz. , mabiutrition reducing the 
resistance to infection and infection, in its turn, accentuating the incidence 
of malnutrition. Equally important is the educative programme of improving 
the cooking and dietary habits of the people on scientific lines. 

(12) Family planning is the basic issue in development just as 
development itself is the basic issue in population control. A massive and 
urgent programme of family planning, based on the application of existing 
contraceptive technology, must be developed on a warfooting and the birth 

rate must be brought down to replacement levels in as short a time as possible. 
This will include simultaneous action on several fronts; educating public 
opinion about the consequences of the population explosion that has alreacfy 
reached 600 million and the staggering problems which the coimtry will have 
to. face if its population rises, as anticipated, to a billion mark level by the 
turn of the century; adoption of measures to spread the small family norm through 
education, reduction in Infant mortality, increasing the cost of bringing up 
children, etc. , spread of education among women and improvement of 
their status; development of programmes of non-formal education (in which 
family planning is an essential ingredient) for young persons in the age-group 
15-25; training of large numbers of family planning workers from the communi- 
ty itself and particularly from among the educated housewives; and making 
family planning an integral and important part of the comprehensive health 
services of the country. 
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2. 03 We recommeod that Gk>yemment should undeiiake the task of evolving 

a natioiial consensus on tlie broad strategy to be adopted for the development of 
a comprel^nsive natioD^wide Mt-work of health services in die country during 
the years ahead. The g^eral principles stated above and the broad frame-work 
idiich they indicate for the development of these services may be taken as a 
basis for consideration in this effort. 
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CHAPTER 


MAJOR PROGRAMMES 
FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 

3. 01 If a viable mcxJel of national health services is to be created on the 
basis of these broad principles, immediate action will have to be initiated on 
the following four programmes, viz. ,• 

(1) Organization cf the basic health services (including nutrition, 
health education and family planning) within the community itself and training 
the personnel needed for the purposes; 

(2) Organization of an economic and efficient programme of health 
services to bridge the community with the first level referral Centre, viz. , the 
PHC (including the strengthening of the PHC itself); 

(3) The creation of a National Referral Services Complex by the 
development of proper linkages between the PHC and higher level referral and 
service centres; and 

(4) To create the necessary administrative and financial machinery 
for the reorganisation of the entire programme of medical and health education 
from the point of view of the objectives and needs of the proposed programme 
of naticaial health services. 

We shall discuss these four programmes seriatim in the sections that 

follow. 
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CHAPTER 


HEALTH SERVICES AND PERSONNEL IN 
THE COMMUNITY 

4. 01 The first assistance that any community needs in the form of health 
services should be provided within the commimity itself. 

4. 02 For some of these services, it is necessary to provide paid and 
j trained professionals in public service. Some other services may be pro- 
vided by fully trained professionals who are self-employedo It is, however, 
erroneous to assume that these services should be provided only by these two 
categories of professional staff. At the community level, what is needed most 
is not professional Expertise so much as nearness to the community, its 
confidence, emotional rapport with the people, willingness to assist, low cost, 
and capacity to spare the needed time. It is, therefore, necessary that some 
of these services should be provided by the members of the iEamily itself and 
also part-time trained para-professional persons who operate on a self- 
employment basis. Even in societies which are affluent enough to provide all 
health services throu^ fully-trained professional persons, either in public 
service or in self-employment, it is now becomtog increasingly evident that 
the quality of life and of the health services will improve through the introduc- 
tion of suitably trained part-time para-professional perscms working on a 
self-employment basis. For developing countries whose resources are 
extremely limited, this method of providing h^dth services is not only desirable 
but also inescapable. 

4. 03 It may be recalled that, in the past, almost all health services used 
to be provided by part-time paia-professional persons from the community 
itself who worked cm a self-employmmit basis. The practiticmer of indh^^ous systems 
of medicine trailed in a family tradition or the village dais who still perform the 
bulk of deliveries are ii^tances of this practice. While tte advantages of the 
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system, soch ss Its dosseess to tlie eommisiity or Idsr cost, are obrloos, its 
main weskimss lies tiie iMt tet tlie tralniBg provided is limited sad 
to modem devdopments in ttie medlesl and iiealth scleoces so that it oftea leads 
to iiBSokery. The modem f^jrstem whidi erngdoys only tlm teUy trained persoas 
on a professional basis Is no donit very competent from a teclmical poizit of 
view. ^ it ladai some of ^ emotional, p^dmlogical and social advaidagies 
of the traditional system and is so costly that weVill not be able to universaliae 
It. What Is necMsaryitherefore^is to combine die good features of both the 
systems. If we careral]^ sdect the individuals and train them, according to 
the best knowledipe sad skills made available by the latest developments in 
medical and health science, a large number of people from tlm community 
itself would be available for providing the elementary health ami medical 
services needed by the commuidty. Such a programme would serve three 
Important purposes: (1) it would create an agency which is close to the 
people, has their confidence and is economical to operate, for providing 
the tmm^liate, simple and day-to-day medical and health services needed 
Yjiy the community; (2) it will also create the foundation on which a superstru- 
cture of fblly-trained and professional referral services can be advantageou- 
sly built; and (3) it would have created a pattern of medical and health 
services which would be qualitativdly better than the present system and 
still remain within the fimmcial resources that are likely to be available in 
the near future. 

4. 04 Various steps will have to be taken to organise the large number of 
para-professionals who will be needed in every community to provide the 
first essential, simple and day-to-day h^dth and medical services. Aptitude 
lor such work is often developed within file family itself throuc^ participation 
in the provision of such services or in attending upon sick persons. This 
motlvatl<m would have to be strengthened further through the education system 
wMob should provide a core of health education to every student and also 
require him, as a part of work-experience or social service, to nurse sick 
pmKBS in his own family or outside and also to participate in the development 
of serviMi ot a promotive or preventive character. This will liable a large 
umnlier of indivkhials to discover their own interests and aptitudes. Maoy of 
them mqy later become para-professionals by acquiring the specialised 
rtrffls Moeesazy sad operate on a part-time self-employment basis or become 
lull-tlaae pttdSMsiooals within or outside the public services. 

4. OS It would also iMt be pn^r to regulate the number of si»b woricers. 
Sodi a st^ would lead to the creaticm of a scarcity and monopoly situation 
with well-known adverse consequences. It should, on the other hand, be open 
to msy indiviilaal with the imo^sazy aptitude, background and talent to acquire 
file necessary ddlls and to provide the Mrvic^. In fsust, the more such 
trained pecqde in a comimmily, the better for all concmrned. 

4. 00 In every commmilty, we should have firalned local, semi-prolosslonaly 
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pftrt-4iBie wotkers of ^ lollowtog cai^porte^ 

(X> An ado^ui^ mmiJber of dais to pae&wi^ MtornU^ s^vIceB 
(some of them coi:M also he trained to provide the whole range of liCH 
servieea iimliidiiig ftmily planning). 

^) A hnrge imiiiber of family p lamgii ng wmrfcmra from among adiAte» 
yooBg men, housenvivea ami public fiaK^o&ariea. 

(3) Bersons who will be able to diepense a aet of specific remedieB 
a^ected from all systems of medicine for ordinary, common ailments. 

(4) Bersons vdio have been trained in the skills needed in programmes 
for file control of c»>mmuni<»ble diseases and whose services can be harnessed 
readily in case oi mnergeneies. 

(Sy Berscns adio can help to develop promofional and preventive 
healfii activities (especially those relating to improved nutritimi, mivlron- 
mental sanitation, control of commcn diseases, yoga, physical exercioes, and 
so on). 

4. 07 These skills could be imparted to selected young persons from the 
community who may have the nec^ssazy aptitutte. One important group which 
may be considered in fids contesct is that of the primary school teachers who 
now nuniber about 2. 5 million and are present even in the remotest rural 
areas and who have ccmsiderable acceptability and status in file community. 
Another important group would be that of educated housewives. An increas- 
ing pool of educated women is now becoming available even in rural areas 
(the census of 1971 records 1. 5 million women in rural areas who are 
enumerated as housewives or non-workers but who are educated up to matiicu- 
lation and beyond) and these form a large and useful pool for the training of 
such workers, including those for family planning. These workers, it may be 
pointed out, need not necessarily be multipurpose. 

4. 08 We woidd like to emphasize the point that periodical retraining of 
these persimnel is extremely important as well as to provide them with 
necessary guidance and coimselUng in their day-to-day work. The referral 
services should also be made available to them. In fact they should be 
looked upon as important links between the community and the trained pro- 
fessionals and the organized referral services. 

4. 09 This emiAasis <»i the creation of a large bami of semi-pro- 
fessional ami part-time health workers in the oommuni^ itself is proposed 
merely as a second-level si^iplementary personnel to fidly-4ralned 
professionals and not as a substitute for them. Where doctors or other 
personnel trained in indigenous or modem system of medicine are 
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anOliilik. merrlmm jimida luMttli 

Gttra to UiB poopo In ^ wi^best suited to eacli case, but also to train 
(or retralii^ aml M^st utter vorlserst hoimau ^ iiaart-tiniet of a asnd- 
profession^ cteracteir* We vimlize that these two cadres would work 
closely together in an integrated fashion^ the para^proteidGnal persons 
in the community reeving the trained professionals of the imomerable 
smaH things over wMch their time would otitierwise be wasted ai^ the 
trained professionals taking over the more compUeated cases cMreot and 
also providing referral and guidance services to the para-professicnal 
people. 

4. 10 It would not be desirable to try to ccmvert these para-pro- 
fessional workers into a cadre» to give them remuneration from State 
ftmds or to supervise them. Thhi will alienate them from the peojde 

and convert them Into petty bureaucrats with all their faults. The general 
policy should be to leave them free to work with the community on the 
basis of ^e trust and confidence they can generate. The investment of 
the State in the organizaticni of this groig> of para-professionals within the 
community should be limited to the provision of training and reti^ining, 
free of cost, on as large a scale as possible and to the provision of 
guidance and counselling through health workers, the proposed health 
assistants and doctors. Where necessary, the State should make supplies 
of materials (such as specified remedies) available at reasonable prices 
and on an assured basis. The overall financial investment on all thes e 
items would be comparatively small; but the returns therefrom would be 
far greater. 

4. 11 These proposals mlg^ perhaps cause an adverse reaction in 
certain’ <iuarters on the ground that they would create, and let loose on the 
conununity, a lai^e number of ipiackB who, in the long run, may do more 
harm than good. But a close examination will show that this will not be 
the case. The role assigned to these para-professional fonctlcmaries in 
the fields of promotlve or preventive aspects of health and family planning 
are basically educational and are capable of doing imm^se good without 
any imtoward implicatians. Some apprehensions may arise with regard 

to the role in curative aspects of health. But here, as we have emfhasized, 
their fimcfion will be Mmited to the me of a few specified remedies for 
simfde, ^y-to-day llhiesses. There are also several safegimrds in these 
proposals such as careM selection, provision of training and retracing, 
guidance and counselling and also periodical evaluaticn. Care has also 
been ti^en to mtsure that they supplement the work of the professionals 
and not work in cmifliot or in <K»npetitioa with them. AU tbii^ consi- 
cteed, we slmre no appr^ienslcns on tl^ siiblect and actually feel 
enthusiastic about mold featuzwi of the TOteme. 

4. 12 T!^ details of several problems will have to be worked out before 
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the scheme becomes c^rational. For instance, we will have to decide upem 
ejection criteria for workers; 

the duration and content of their trainii^ aiui retrain!^, 

the provision of guidance and counselling, tnchaiing 
periodical evaluation, 

the preparation of materials for these personnel in simple 
terms and in all the Indian lang^ges, and 

determination of the institutions where their training^etc.^ 
will be conducted, including the training for the trainers. 

We recommend that these details should be worked out by the 
Director General of Health Services, once the programme is accepted in 
principle by Government. 

4. 13 It is obvious that the scheme cannot immediately be started all 
over the country. Similarly, it would also be futile to start it in a few areas 
only. What is needed is a fairly large beginning and a fairly rapid generaliza- 
tion in the light of the experience gained which should be evaluated 
continuously. We^thereforCirecommend that 

(1) All the details of the scheme should be worked out by the 
Director General of Health Services as early as possible; 

(2) After early consultations with the States, the scheme should 
be finalized quickly and at any rate before the end of the current year; 

(3) The necessary financial provisions for the scheme should 

be made in the Central and State budgets for 1976-77 as a centrally-sponsored 
scheme of the Fifth Five Year Plan; 

(4) The work of the scheme should begin in selected areas in each 
State/Unlon Territory in 1976-77; and 

(5) The scheme should be expanded to cover a fairly large |«rt 
of the country by the end of the Fifth Plan and the entire country by the end 
of the Sixth Plan. 

4. 14 These bands of community-level health workers, <mce created, 
will form the links between the people at large and the multipurpose 
workers functioning at the sub-centres and the doctors at the PHC level. 

This will make a much better utilizaticm of their time and eneigy possible. 
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Their training ^umldytli^rdbre^be aiieqiiate to ensnre arUle ean 
irmly offer eervicee wityn a weU-d^ned j^phere of 8 Ibi|]| 0» iirg«t ml 
neecto of the oommuntly, they would be aide to decide when a 
oaae nee^ reteral or ramltaacgr from trained proiBai^kiial atnlf and 
take action aocmrdini^ wllhoiit Imitation or delay. 
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5 

CHAPTER * 


FROM THE COMMUNITY TO THE 
PRIMARY HEALTH CENTRE 


5. 01 Beyond the community (and the local professional or para- 
professional health workers within it) lies tiie next stage in the organisa- 
tion of health services. In this area, we have, at present, various 
categories of health workers and their supervisors at the Sub-Centres 
and the PHC itself which also has its complement of doctors and other 
facilities. In our opinion, the provision of these services between the 
community and the PHC needs reorganisation and the Primary Health 
Centre itself requires strengthening. 

5. 02 The Bhore Committee visualised the development of the 
Primary Health Centres in two stagpes. As a short-term measure, it 
was proposed that each PHC set'up in the rural areas should cater to a 
population of 40, 000 with a seccmdary health centre to serve as a 
supervisory, coordinating and referral institution. For each PHC, two 
medical officers, four public health nurses, one nurse, four midwives, 
four trained dais, two sanitary inspectors, two health assistants, one 
pharmacist and fifteen other Class IV employees were recommended. 

In the long-term, the Committee visualised a PHC to serve a populaticai 
of only 20, 000. The functions of the PHC were to include medical 
relief to both inpatients and outpatients, maternal and child health 
services including family planning, control of communicable diseases, 
school health, environmental sanitation and health education. But 
unfortunately it has not been possible, on financial grounds, to implemmt 
even the short-term prc^osals of the Bhore Committee to this day. At 
present, the Primary Health Centre serves a total population of abcn;^ 

80, 000 to 120,000 and has a much smaller stafi than that visualised by 
the l^iore Committee for a populatioo coverage of 40,000 only, it also 
has a numbmr of sid>-ceiitres, roug^ at the rate ai one for every 10, 000 
population. Under this sititttion, and MpedaJly in the absence of 
commimity-level Imalth workers on the (tosired scale and ai the ri^ 
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it Is no wonder tkat the out-reach of our Priiiiazy BmWk Centra 
in nnral armui ie verj inaikqiiate. 

03 ft win not be financially practicable to increase tl^ number of 
Pi Hmar y H ftftlth C@Btr^ eisoept marginally. We^therefore^recommend that 
title focus of devdopment in the immediate ftriure should be on the 
following three programmes:- 

(1) To reorganise the service of Health Woricers and to 
increase their number as resources become available and 
ultimately to provide one male and one female health worker 
for every 5, 000 population; 

(2) To create a new cadre of health assistants by providing 
suitable training to the existing health supervisors and to 
increase their number so that there is ultimately one h^dlh 
assistant (male/female) for every two health workers (male/ 
female); and 

(3) To strengthen the Primary Health Centres. 


Reorganisation of the Services of Health Workers and the CreatioB of the 
New Cadre of Health Assistants: 

5. 04 During the last twenty-four years, the cadres of functionaries 
which provide various health services to the community have multiplied 
very greatly because each health programme was run virtually independently 
of the others and with little coordination, both among the field workers and 
amongst those at the supervlsoiy level. Even the two ck>ctors at the 
Primary Healtii Centre had separate spheres of activity, one being devoted 
to the family planning programme and other to the provision of general 
health services. It is now realised that, in the interest of economy as 
well as of efficiency, it is necessary to create a single multipurpose cadre 
to provide all tl^ difierent promotive, preventive and curative health 
services needed, (including the ccmtrol of communicable dis^isesland 
also to include, within the responsibilities of this cadre, a modicum of 
curative services, an emfdiasis on maternal and child u^lfiire services and 
family planning. The prc^iosals of the Kartar Sln^ Committee in this 
regard have been accepted by Government and are also under various stages 
of implemei^ation In the States. We fully 8u^x)rt them sidiject to the 
observaticms made in the foHowii^ paragn^ihs. 


5.05 


Health Workers f ) 

At present, there is a male health worker for every 6, 000 - 7, 000 




popBUioa KBd i3Be female health worker for merf 10, pc^K^tioia. 

TImi iBKifKiaad taampet for tlie Fiftli five Year Han is to i^rovide mMn male 
and one female wmrker each for a popalattcm of 8, mo. H^iile we welcome this, 
we recommmal iliat, by of tlm Sixth Hmi, we cdmeld stxl^ to provicte 

c3iie male mid one female worker each for every 5, 0(H) pqpolatioii. 

5« 06 We also recommend that every health worker slmuld be trained and 
eqpdpped to iidve simple specified remedies (including pit>v®n indigenous i 
remedies as well) for day-to-day illnesses. Apart from tlm fact that this 
will provide an essential and needed curative service to the peo^e, it will 
also increase the acceptability, utility and effeciency of tte health workers 
themselves. 


Health Assistants 

5. 07 At prmient, there are several cadres of imifunctionary super- 
visors. The Kartar Siiigh Committee has done a signal service by si^es- 
ting ttm integraticii of all of them into a single cadre of health supervisors. 
While we endorse these proposals, we are of the view that they are 
i nadeq uate to meet the situatimi and recommend the following changes:- 

(1) All this supervisory personnel should be designated as 
^'Health Assistants” to hig^g^ their role of assisting the work of the 
doctors at the PHC level and of forming a link between the PHC and the 

h ea lth woxkers. 

(2) The present position is that we have one male supervisor 
for every 20, 000 pc^iulation (or one for every three male health workers) 
and one female supervisor for every 60, 000 population (or one for every 
six female health workers). In the Fifth Five-Year Plan, there is a 
proposal to increase the number of female supervisors. The Kartar Sin^ 
Cmnmittee has recommended one supervisor for eveiy four health 
workers. We recommend that we should strive to provide one male and 
oae female health assistant for two male and two female health workers 
respectively. 

(3) The asshdants should be locate invariably at 

the sub-centres and not at the PHC. 

(4) The health assistants, like the health workers, should 
also be trained and equipped to give specified remedies for simple c^y-to- 
day illnesses but at a fai^^r level of competmice. The curative services 
for which they should be trained, the medical kit which th^ should carry, 
aU this needs to be carefully worked out. This msk shcmld be Imm^ately 
undertaken by the XHrector General of Health Services. 
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0) WliHe tbe ImIIIi aasistaals 4o liave a siipenrisozy rede, tb^ 
should also funaHoa as heaUli wenrkars In tiieir own area, carrying out the 
same duties and respomiibil^s, but at a higher level of technical con^>et»ice» 
They will be specially r^pcamible for the promotive and preventive healihi 
measures and all the naticnial health programmes. The female healtii assistant 
should take particular care of childreii and expectant and lactating mothers. 

5. 08 Our proposals regarding health assistants really fall in two 
phases. The first {^base is <iualitative in the sense that it is not proposed to 
increase the total number of persons at the supervisory level but to replace 
the existing varieties of imihmctianaries by a broad-abased sin^e cadre oi 
multipurpose, middle level workers, comprising the sub-doctorate and sub- 
professional groups. From this point of view, persons in the existing 
categories of health supervisors, after suitable screening, should be given 
intensive training for varying periods so as to fit them for the job expected 

of them as health assistants. In the second phase, we propose that the number 
of healfii assistants should be increased as suggested above in para 5. 07 (2). 

5. 09 We regard the cadre of health assistants as an incentive and 
promotional cadre for health workers. We,therefore^ recommend that the 
recruitment to the category of health assistants should ordinarily be 
restricted to health workers who are duly qualified to shoulder the higher 
responsibilities involved. Where, however, such qualified health workers 
are not available for promotion, an alternative channel of lateral recruit- 
ment from the open maiket should be provided. 

5. 10 Details relating to eligibility qualifications for promotion or 
selection into the category of health assistants, the period and kind of 
training that will have to be provided to health workers for the purpose, 
the institutional arrangements needed for such training and its curriculum 
content, etc. , are important and will have to be worked out by each State 
aa the l^is ctf general guidelines provided by the Centre’*'. In course 

of time, as the health assistants replace the existing healfii supervisors, 
the latter category would evmitually be phased out. 

5. 11 Both the health workers and the health assistants will have to 
fimetion as important links in the referral services. They will deal 
freely with oases within their sphere of competence; but their training 
would have to emphasize that they should refer the cases b^ond their 
competence to the appropriate agency without delay or hesitation. 

5. 12 While attempts to induce doctors to settle down in rural 
areas should continue and the services of all available doctors in noral 

We have given, In Appendix m, a broad outline of the fimcticnis 
of the Health Assistant as w^ as the venue and curriculum of trailing. 
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areas should be fully utilised, there is no dcsibt that tine category of 
l^alth assistaots will still be needed for years to come to supplemeot 
the available pool of medical manj-power in rural areas* ft is also 
necessary to emphasize that the health assistant is not a functioDal 
substitute for a doctor. But he will be providing useful health services 
in the sub-centres and thus will increase effectively the out-reach of 
the Primary Health Centres themselves. 

The Primary Healh Centre 

5. 13 Tte creation of local para-professional workers in the 
community itself to provide simple specified medicines lor common 
day-to-day Illnesses and the introduction of a curative function in the 
duties of the health workers and health assistants in providing some 
medical relief to the community will lead to a change in the ftmottoBs 
and responsibilities of the doctors at the Primary Health Centre. They 
need no Icmger spend a greater part of their time, as at present, in 
providing simple medical relief and would thus be able to devote more 
attention to the referred cases and to the development of promotive and 
preventive programmes of community medicine and health. In spite of 
this, however, we do feel that the Primary Health Centre Itself needs 
to be strengthened in manpowertresources. In view of the fact that 
women and children form the bulk of the populatiQn, we recommend that 
the immediate programme should be to add one more doctor, especially 
to look after maternal and child health services and one nurse. This will 
not only create an important, readily accessible prefessional skill in the 
PCH area, but would also ensure greater coverage and more effective 
use of the existing beds at the FHC. Similarly, the existing allotment of 
Rs. 12, 000 earmaidced for the purchase of drugs at each PHC is Inadequate 
and needs to be increased. The additional funds needed for this progranune 
should be found on a priority basis. 

5. 14 The National Service Act, in its ap^dication to the medical 
profession, need not be used to strengthen the medical manpower 
available at the Primary Health Centre, ft is also not desirable to post 
the young inexperienced doctors at the Primary Health Centres and more 
so because the present system of medical education does not produce a 
doctor properly oriented to community needs, it should, however, be 
possible to use the newly recruited young doctors to strengthen the 
medical manpower at the medical college, regional, district or tahik/ 
tehsil hospitals and to utilise the services of some senior doctors who 
would thus be relieved to work at the PCH level. We further recommend 
that the possibility of mak ing a rule to the effect that every doctor in 
pubUc health service shall sprad, between the fifth and fifteenth year of 
his career, a period of not less than two consecutive years at a FHC 
should also be e?q)lored. 
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CHAPTER 


THE REFERRAL SERVICES COMPLEX 


6. 01 We are ci the that the para-professional grcmps within 

tito local communities, the health workers, the health assistants and the 
PHC doctors cannot satisfactorily perform the duties and hinctions 
eKpected of them unless they are properly integrated into a weU-organised 
referral system which would provide them with adequate support and 
guidance. From this point of view, it is imcessaxy to develop an efficient 
aiKl readily accessible system of referral from the PHC to higher and more 
sophisticated echelons in the nei^imuring taluka/tehsil, district, regicmal 
or medical college hospitals. At present, most of these hosidtals function 
in almost total isolation from one another and without satisfactory links 
with the local community and a wide gulf separates them from the Primary 
Health Centres. We strcni^y feel that this situatian has to be immediately 
remedied. We^therefor^ recommend that the Primary Health Centres, as 
well as the Taluka/Tehsil, District, regional and medical college hospitals 
should each develop living and direct links with the community around them 
and also have functional links with one another within a total referral 
services complex^ This linkage can best be secured through a properly 
organized internship programme which will be discussed hi the following 
section. Once established, it will create a viable and economic referral 
services complex which will have several advantages, ft will provide a 
programme of total health care: promotive, preventive, curative and ^ 

rehabilitative, ft will also form a nichm for training in community medicine. # 
The services of the outpatient otepaxtments of the semi-urban and urban 
hospitals would b^ome available to individuals and fiieir frmili^ hi rural 
areas. A medlod coH^pe hospital whose health care has its out-reach in 
tbs community throi^ such a comply can become an effective training 
ground for training personnel oriented to community health ami for the 
more efficient cteliveiy of health servicas to the community. Takai as a 
abole, the prc^ramme will not onty provide the most ^tficimit heal t h care 
services possible to the community Imt will also provide feedsadE from the 
community to tim system of healfii c^ure itself ami lead to great inqirovemeBts 
tlmrein over time. 
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7 


CHAPTER 


the establishment of the 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION COMMISSION 

7. 01 It is common knowledge that tlie existing system of m^iioal educatian 
does not prepare the right type of personnel ne^ed for a national programme of 
health services. If the system of comprehensive health care visualized in the 
preceding sections is to be developed property and worked efDcientty^ it is 
obviously necessary to restructure the entire programme of medical education. 


Basic Issues in Medical Education 

7. 02 Among the basic Issues in medical education« probabty the most 
important is Uie training of the general medical practitioner who occupies a 
central place among the different functionaries needed for the health services. 
His work is not merely with treatment of sickness and prevention of disease 
but also with those social and cultural problems that contribute to the fabric 
of health. His commitment is to man and to the human family. He must 
change his outlo<^ from an excessive concern with disease to a role of ftill 
social responsibility. The manner in which pliysiclaas are educated and the 
nature of the educational outcome are therefore of paramount importance. 

7. 03 It is widety recognized that the present system of undergraduate 
medical education is far from satisfactory. I>espite the recommendations 
made by numerous Committees and Conferencest improvements in the 
quality and relevance of medical education have been tarcty. Althoui^ the 
setting up of Departments of Preventive and Social Medicine in the medical 
colleges over 15 years ago was a step in the direction, this by itself 
has not met with significant success as it lacked scholarly foundaticms and 
the field practiee areas were not adequately prepared. The stranglehold of 
the inherited system of medical education, tte exclusive orientattcni towards 
the teaching hospital pve years ami three months out of five years and six 
monfiis of the total period of medical education being spent within the setting 
of the teaching hospital), the Irrelevance of the trainingto thelmlth needa 

of the commiaiity, the increasing trend towante specialisation and acquisition 
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of pcwtgrachiate dbgrees^ the lack of incen^tives and adequate recogniticm for 
work within rural communities and the attractions of the export market for 
medical manpower are some of the factors which can be identified as being 
responsible for the present day aloo&ess of medicine from the basic health 
needs of our people. The relation of medical edimation to the social frame- 
work of the community is largely brought out towards the end of the students’ 
period of formal training and medical education continues to postpone, 
rather than prepare, a doctor for the practice of medicine in the community, 
A vacuum separates the health centre and the doctor from the village and 
the people and the critical health needs of people remain largely unmet. 

The greatest challenge to medical education in our country, therefore, is to 
design a system that is deeply rooted in che scientific method and yet is pro- 
foundly influenced the local health problems and by the social, cultural 
and economic settings in which they arise. We need to develop methods and 
tools of instruction which have relevance to the resources and cultural 
patterns of each area. We need to train physicians in whom an interest is 
gmierated to work in the community and who have the qualities for function- 
ing in the community in an effective manner. In addition to medical skills, 
they should be trained in managerial skills and be able to improvise and 
iimovate. 


Objectives of Undergraduate Medical Education 

7. 04 If these far-reaching reforms are to be carried out several 
basic issues will have to be discussed in depth and appropriate decisions 
taken thereon. The first relates to the objectives of under-graduate 
medical education. Whether it is the training of a physician or an auxiliary, 
the principles of educational science should find increasing application in the 
educational process. Gk>als of education must be clearly defined at the outset. 
Appropriate instructional methods must be selected and the curriculum 
constructed and duration determined to enable these goals to be accomlished. 
The outcome should be evaluated by the use of appropriate criteria to see 

if the desired change in the functional behaviour of the student had in fact 
taken place. 

7. 05 There is a definite need to define the skills that a doctor should 
have and file qualities that he should possess. The 'Basic Doctor’ was 
defined in the report of the Medical Bducation Conference held in New Delhi 
in 1970. The objectives of undergraduate medical education that are appro- 
priate for developing countries have been set out in the WHO hiter-Regional 
Conference hn htedical Education and in numerous other Conferences dealing 
with medical educaficm. The language, sequence, mode of presentation, and 
relative emphasis vazy from statem^t to statement but fiiey all have a fairly 
common core. We do not propose to attempt a fall and detailed statement on 
this subject. We are, however, convinced that whatever the form in which 
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tbe objeeUm laidergratele medioal edxsgss^tkm maj <K»ae to be oUimatefy 
fezinulated, m» thing im certains the over-riding objective of tiie ander- 
gradmte medloal courses should be to give a positive oommiinitj orientation 
to the entire programme* It is Irom this point of view that die several 
recommmidatioiis made on the subject by earlier commtb^es and confermices 
will have to be judged and the several ezperimmits now going on in the 
will have to be evaluated* 

Pre-medical Educattc n 

7. 06 The curricuhim of undergraduate medical education will depend, 
not only on the objectives of the undergraduate medical education, but also 
on pre-medical education which determines the level of preparaticm at which 
students will enter the under-graduate medical course. In our opinion, 
premedical education should aim at a balanced edusatlon in humanistic and 
scientific studies in order to generate continued Interest in the {dienomena of 
living organisms. Its objectives cannot be divorced from those of medical 
education itself. 1'he two years of continuous study of pre-medical science 
after ten years of school as envisaged in the new pattern of school education 
shcatld result in a better and more closely integrated pre-medical education. 
The basis of medicine lies in biology and it should be taught as a d3mamiC| 
multilateral and comparative science ranging from the molecular level to 
that of individual human beings, communities and populations. Physics and 
Mathematics are closely allied to one another and their function is to facili- 
tate precise and accurate habits of thinjking. Chemistry is an experimental 
science and students must be encouraged to make observations cn problems 
rather than observe set demonstrations. The early specialization at 
secondary school level in vogue until now led to serious inroads into the 
time available for liberal education in humanities and behavioural sciences. 
Medicine is practised not in a world bounded by science alone but in one in 
which, economic, cultural and social influences play an important role. The 
study of humanities should provide the student with an intelligent understand- 
ing of his past and of the great ideas that have moulded human civilisation. 
The content of pre-medical education should thus be deeply embedded in the 
framework of natural sciences, humanities and social sciCTces. We are 
also of 11^ view that pre-medieal education should be provided by 
Universities in* consultation with the authority to coordinate and determine 
standards in medical and h^th education. It should not be provided in 
medical colleges. 

Curriculum of Undergraduate Medical Education 

7. 07 We <fc> not propose to discuss the curriculum of umlergraduate 
medical educudion In deteil because considerable imeftil material on the 
subject is already available. We would, however, invite attenticm to some 
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important oonsideratiQiiB tn fUs regard. For instance, tiie nn^or chaHei^ 
before medical edncatiai for qtaite a fow years will be. as eM»d earUer. to 
give a cmamiaiily orient a tion to midergrailinte medical edncation mid to eq|pii|» 
foe mitire system of m e d i oa l edocation adeqimtely for foe purpose. l%e 

of coomnnnlty medtcdim has^therefore. to become a joint endeavour 
of foe whole focaUy mid not merely a r^iponsibility of foe l>^partmeBt of 
Preventive and Social Medicliie. The Department of Preventive and Social 
Idedfoine itself will have to be broadened In concept and extended in opera- 
tional aspects. It wiU be necessary to provide it with both rural and urtiaa 
field practice areas in which active health service programmes are in 
operation and which will be folly utilized in the implemaxtatkin of foe 
eduemtionBl programnm of community medicine. There should be an emphasis 
on foe teaching of nutrition, maternal and child health, immunology and 
infectioiis diseasea. and leprodnctive biology and famity planning. The 
curriculum slmuld also reflect the ai^dicatian of some of foe principles of 
edaeatiofml science, namely moouraging the students to learn by foemselveB. 
introduction of a system of continuotts assessment ci student learning. 
objecUve mefoods of assessment, small group teaclftng. hitegrated inter- 
dlsclpllaary teaching, and accent on foe experimental method. The develop- 
ment of such a new programme will invcdve. not only a radical revision ci 
the existing ourrioula. but also appropriate preparation of teachers, foe 
production of effective teaching and learning materials, foe adopticn of 
suitable methods of teaching and evaluation, the creation of foe necessary 
physical facilities In all medical colleges and consequent reform of foe 
hospitals attached to them. This is a programme that will obviously need 
sustained imidementation over foe next few years on the basis of a clearty 
formulated policy supported by a de q u a t e authority, funds and ccntimioiis 
evaliuUlon. 


Duration of lTiider-ars*fcM»*e Medical Course 

7. 08 Certain issum have now become irrelevant to the discussion of 
the problem of duratimi. For instance, it need no longer he linked iq> with 
the problem of producing an adequate number of doctors for rural areas. 

There are immense socio-economic issues involved in getting doctors to 
settle in rural areas. While these slumld be squarety fooed and sustained 
efforts made to overcome them, it is idle to hope that a mere redmstion in 
foe course would acddeve the result. Similarly, there is hardty any sense 
in suggi^itiiig the reintroducticm of the diploma or licentiate coarse for 
meeting foe heeds of rural areas. With foe type of reorganisation of foe 
health service that we have proposed earlier, what we need, even for 
rural areas, is a bettor trained (kxitor rather than a leas trained one. All 
things oomddered. we strongly fe^ that tlmre is no jimtiflcation to make any 
change in tim pr^ieid pdiiy of producing an adequatoty trained genmral 
practiticmeir. both f[»r rural md urban areas. Nor should financial ccamidera- 
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tlcms be allon^ to Gotweif^ acadtoic needs sad standards in medi^ edncm- 
tion should not be diluted to save hinds. It may prove to be a cost^ and 
unwise economy in tiie Im^ run. 

7. 09 But even on good academic consideraticais, we do feel that it is 
possible and desirable to reduce the existing <hiration of tlte course by six 
montiis to one year and yet ensure an improvement in standards. Several 
suggestions to this end were put before us. We do not propose to chscuss 
them in detail and it would serve the limited purpose we have in view to 
highlig^ a few major points that arose in our discussions of the prc^lem. 
For instance, we should emphasize, not the duration of the course but the 
production of the ri^ type of doctor which is the crucial issue. We do 
not produce the right type of the doctor even with this long duration and a 
mere shortening (or lengthening) of the course will not, by itself, produce 
the basic doctor. There is also the danger that short-sighted administra- 
tors may implement this recommendation on financial grounds and without 
implem^ting the many others with which it is indissolubly linked so that 
the l^d sltuaticm which exists at present will cmly become worse confounded. 
Above all, this is not a recommendation which can be implemented in 
isolation (it is related intimately to the restructuring of pre-medical 
education, definition of the goals of. under-graduate education, revision of 
curricula, provision of adequate facilities in medical colleges, etc. ) and 
not at all unless a g^d deal of experimentation is undertaken and there is 
an adequate organization to watch carefully over its implementation. 


Internship 

7. 10 The internship plays a very important part in the consolidation 
of skills and the knowledge gained by the medical student. It was with this 
intention that it was introduced as a regular feature of the imdergraduate 
medical course. All committees have endorsed the need to continue intern- 
ship training. The Medical Education Committee went even further and 
recommended that as long a period as of six months (out of a total intern- 
ship period of one year) should be spent in community health centres. The 
actual experience of the programme of internship is, however, bitter; and 
it is agreed by all ccmcemed that the internship training as it is now being 
practised is a waste of the most critical period of the young graduates life. 
Every one is dissatisfied wlfii it. The teachers tend to feel that the interns 
who have already passed out of the medical education system are a burden 
upon them and th^ devote more of their time to the imdergraduates and to 
post-graduate ami research students, if any, working mder fiiem. The 
position of intems in the teaching hospitals which abound with house-surgeons 
and post-graduate students is also very tenuous. The intems themselves 
feel that the pexiod of internship has somehow to be got over before 
eig^r go to practioe or join the t^ushing hospital as a house surgeon for 
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further speeiali^icm. The eitostioii is oiteiable sad i^eds ear^ r^mediiil 
action. 

7. 11 We seriowsly debated tte advisability of doing away with the 
internship period but came to the conclusion that, evmi after a modified 
curriculum involving community teaching is broi^ht into full force* the 
period of internship which enables an undergraduate to acquire experience 
and to mature from a fledging to a fully-grown medico is absolutely 
necessary. What is needed, therefore, are steps to ensure that this period 
is fruitful^ utilized. 

7. 12 We recommend that the training of the interns should not be carried 
out in the teaching hospitals of the medical colleges but in the district, sub- 
divisional and tahika/tehsil hospitals which should be used as the out-reaches 
of the medical colleges for entering into the community. At the end of the 
formal under-graduate course (in fact even before it ends), groups of 
undergraduate students should be earmarked for being trained at selected 
taluka/tehsil/ sub-divisional and district hospitals where proper facilities 
are known to exist. Such hospitals should also take on selected communities 
within their catchment areas whose care would be the responsibility of the 
interns \mder the supervisicn of that particular hospital. The doctor incharge 
of such hospital, the interns attached to that hospital along with staff of the 
Department of Commimity Medicine of the medical college, should practise 
community medicine in such selected communities . In addition, the interns 
should be given practical training in curative and hospital practices under 

the guidance of the taluka/sub-di visional/district hospital doctors. For 
this purpose, the facilities available at such hospitals should be strengthened 
where necessary. We would also cauticm that this linkage should not involve 
all the departments of the medical college at once. It should first be tried 
at in the Department of Community Medicine, bnce these links are established 
in respect of the Department of Community Medicine, they can later be 
strengthened and also developed in respect of other specialized departments 
and faculties. 

7. 13 It is our view,therefore^that the internship period should be fully 
spent in the district/sub-divisional/tahika hospitals with occasional forays 
into the community through the primary health centres. We also think that 
internship training should focus on the doctor as a member and l^der of 

the health team, the importance of continuous care, handling of emergencies, 
the use of combined prev^tive and curative services to the individual, file 
family and the community, MCH and family planning caret, the identificaticm 
of entry points for family planning community involvement and the role of 
the physician as a health educator. 

7. 14 The utilisati<m of the district sub-divisimial and taluka/tehsil 
hospitals for internship training and development of their linkages with the 
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m^&cal colleges will mot only improve the qimllty of heelili OLre ami referral 
provided at these fdao^ but will also act as a pac^-setter for deoa^ralisatlcii 
of medical edocatioii and development of district hospitals in ihe forseeahle 
fatare as centres for imparting of medical education, thus enabling a movemcait 
away from the urbanized concept of medical education. The existi^ medioal 
collies can thmi be used more profitably for postgraduate specialisation and 
develq^ent d courses of training in respect of various categories of para- 
medical and technical personnel needed in the health field. In the internship 
training as suggested us above, we would also like to attach the graitest 
importance to the desirability of associating general practitioners of good 
standing ami experience in the training of undergraduates. 

7. 15 We consider that the desirability of continuing both the internship 
and first year Junior Residency as organized at present needs careful stu(fy, 

A view has been expressed that educaticxial ends will be better served if either 
(me or the other is retained but not both. 


Continuing Education 

7. 16 In the system of medical education prevalent today, any doctor who 
goes out of the system of the medical college has little opportunity to come 
back to update his knowledge and skills; and no facilities exist outside the 
system of medical education to achieve this objective. It is, therefore, 
essential to make adecjuate provision for the continuing education of doctors 
in the medical pool of the country. In the modem world where a virtual 
explosion of knowledge is taking place in most sciences and the existing 
stocks of knowledge are being doubled eveiy seven years or so, a programme 
of continuing education assumes immense significance. 


7. 17 By continuing educaticn, we mean the training of a plQrsician, not 
with a view to gaining additional degrees or diplomas, but with a view to 
assisting him to maintain and extend his professional competence throughout 
his life. The basic problem of continuing education for physicians cannot be 
solved without fundamental changes in the pattern of undergraduate medical 
e(iucation. The implementation of these changes will necessarily take time. 
But in the meanwhile, the pressing problem is one of arranging continuing 
education for those who have alreacfy been trained in a system that was not 
conducive to the development of proper attitudes for ccmtinued life-long 
learning. Continuing education for physicians must concern itself with those 
issues that are of deep significance to the health of the community and also 
with educational activities for mixed teams oi health workers. Inter-profess- 
ional education is of critical importance for the members of the healtii team 
to learn together how to solve problems. It is, therefore, necessaxy to 
(tevelop an organfsational pattern for the continuing education of physicians, 
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whether be »errti« kt Gor^mment or in pri?ate» as a |i^t aetlv% 
betwemi il» medhoil o<^:toge» tile ^TKrf^aioiial assoc^atioiis and the heatth 
serrioe. 

A National System of Medicine 

7. 18 A refermie has alrea^jr been made to the seed to evolre a national 
gfgtem ci mediciiie lor the country by the devel<^)meiit of an ai ^opri ate 
integrated r^ationship between modem ami indigmous systmns of medicine. 
We recc^^ze the sigEdticaime of the Isstme tnrolyed for tiie derdqpmest of a 
compreheosive |dan of health services suited to our needs and aspirations 
altiioui^, for want of time» it has not be^ possible for us to go into details. 


Medical Manpower 

7. 19 Problems of medical manpower needs have not received adequate 
attmitlciii. The number of admissloiis to medical colleges and the number 
of medical colleges themselves should be based on a sound policy of Health 
Manpower Development which, in its turn, should be related to the health 
imeds and national resources. Urgent steps need to be taken to generate 
such a policy along scientific lines on a national basis. For the present, 
we are of the view that there is no indicaticm for increasing the number of 
medical colleges or admissions. On the countrary, attempts should be made 
to reduce the admissions to the existing medical colleges so that the teacher: 
student ratio and quality of education may improve. Similar exercises have 
also to be undertaken for all other categories of medical maiqxiwer. Need- 
less to say, such exercises in forecasting manpower needs and adjusting the 
system of medical education to them are continuous rather than one-shot 
ailairs. 


Content. Structure and Process of Educational Change 

7. 20 Tlwre are three ingredients of every educational change: 

content or a determination of the type of change we need; 

structure or the creaticsi of a machinery which is charged with the 
responsibilliy of bringing about the needed change; and 

process or the initiaticni of the actual process of the educational 
change needed and nursing it to grow till our main dbj^dlve of 
brti^dno: about the needed change is realized. 

What is happening at jmesent in education is that everyone is 
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hmy abomt tbe at ebu^ or detezmlBlBgte ^fpe of tbmges wm 

need* We Mve bo dearfb of i<tes ob the subject and if ai|[ tibe BeMBBmdB- 
tiona madb b^ edoi^ilicaial committees and cmmiiissimis were pi one alter 
another, hist^ of going roend and rmmd in circles as thejr do* we mag 
have a ladeter stretchliig from the earth to the moon. Ob the o^ar haad, 
little attCBticm is girmi to more important ipestiaB of crea^ng^^proprlato 
structures for educational change although everyone knows that, wtdmnt the 
eaisteiice of such structure, no planned educational change ima he hronght 
about. What is worse, hardly any attention is paid to the most important 
question of lidUatliig Ihe neec^ change processes and of carefhlfy nnrsiiig 
them to grow. 

7. 21 The story of developments in medical education ia not any 
different from that of developments in general education as a whole. Wa 
have been able to identify the basic issues in the reform of medical edncBdiCB 
such as: 


determination of the objectives of undergraduate medication 
education and especially the over-whelming need to give a 
community orimitation to it^ 

revision of curricula, production of learning and teaching materials, 
adoption of suitable teaching methods, examination reform, improve- 
meet of facilities in medical colleges, preparatiem of teachers and 
such other issues for the attainment of these objectives; 


reform of hospitals attached to medical colleges and their 
integration into a scheme of national referral sendees complex; 

- determination of the right duration of the undergraduate course; 

re-organisation of the pre-medical course in 10 + 2 + 3 pattern 
and of the programme of internship; 

the future of the first year of Junior residency; 

provision of continuing education; 

post-graduate education and research; 

- evolufion of a natkmal system of medicine; 
stwfies of medical manpower needs; 

and so on. We recogaize that Ibeae problems have now become eatxem^ 



and oomidex and desmiul early and satisfactory solutlQiis. All our 
atteutioa In ^ last few years Ims^however.be^ devoted xnataly to defining 
file coat&st of cbaoge md we bave any number of excellent recommendations 
from aU sorts of ad hoc bodies. U is time we realize tbat a mere discussicHi 
of the couteot of change* however continuous and learned, cannot bring about 
the edtac^onal changs we need and may even confuse the issues. The fact is 
that there is no structure to bring about the needed ctoiges and, in the 
absaoce of the stnature, the questicm of initiating the change process d oes 
not ev^ arise. In a situation of this type, we see little purpose in producing 
one more learned report and In making yet another series of pious and well- 
meaning recomm^dations on the content of the reform of medical education. 

We may do it as well or as ill as any other group of seven persons and the 
exercise will meet tl^ same late as that of earlier attempts on the subject. 

It ls,therefOTe,of the utmost importance that a suitable structure or an organisa- 
tional framework should be established which is charged with the task of 
implementing the needed reforms and of initiating and nursing the change 
process* We are thus convinced of the need for the establishm^t of a UGC- 
type bod^ for medical education and reaffirm the recommendation made on 
the subject by the Education Commissicm (1964-66 ). In the absence of some 
such machinery with the authority and resources to implement the desirable 
reforms, we are afraid that the quality and relevance of medical education 
may continue to remain as a no man's land between the Centre and the States; 
and wifiuHzi such a structure, there is no possibility of initiating a change 
process to ensure that medical education advances to keep pace, not merely 
with advances in medical knowledge and technology, but also with the needs 
and priorities of national health. 

7. 22 Several other equally weighty considerations can be advanced 
in support of this proposal. We have already shown that the organisation 
of a national programme of comprehensive health services cannot be 
attempted unless the entire pattern of medical education is overhauled and 
that this, in its turn, cannot be attempted, in the absence of an organisa- 
tion, with adequate authority and funds, to decide the complex issues involved, 
and to implement the decisions through a vigorous and sustained programme 
of action. The coordination and maintenance of standards in higher education 
(tncluding general, agricultural engineering and medical education) is a 
ccmstitutloiial responsibility of the Government of India. Institutional and 
financial arrangements to give effect to this responsibility have been made 
under the UGC (for general education), ICAR (for agricultural education) and 
the AICTE (for engineering education). The important field of medical 
education has imfortunately no such arrangements; and the neglect of this 
constitutional respcmslbility of the Centre all these years is absolutely 
indefensible. The case for the creation of a structure for the reform in 
mechcal education is fiirther strengthened by the failure of all earlier attempts 
to reform medical education throi^ report after report, and recommendation 





after recommendatiGn, of committees, conferences, working grouMps, s^miiiars 
and the like. Let ns not forget that the reform of medical educaticm is no* a 
one-shot affair. It needs continuous reaction between the output of the syston 
and its management, between the Centre and the States, and betwe^ Universi- 
ties and institutions of medical education. No such reaction is possible unless 
there is a suitable structure charged with the responsibility of reforming 
medical education in all its aspects. 


The Medical and Health Education Commission 

7,23 We, therefore, recommend that immediate steps should be taken to 

set up, by an Act of Parliament, a Medical and Health Educaticai Commission 
for coordination and maintenance of standards in health and medical education. 
It should be broadly patterned after the UGC with a whole-time Chairman who 
should be a non-official and a leading personality in the field of health services 
and education. The total membership should be between 9 and 15, one-third 
representing the Central and State Governments and the universities, one- 
third representing the various national councils and one-third consisting of 
leading persons in the field of health and medical education and services. Its 
role should be promotive and supportive and it should be responsible for 
planning and implementing the reforms needed in health and medical education. 
It should have the necessary administrative machinery and steps should also 
be taken to place substantial resources at its disposal in the Fifth Five Year 
Plan so that it can start vigorously and become effective. 


7.24 We have deliberately used the term "Medical and Health 
Education Commission", Let us not forget that, in the totality of 
health services , the doctor is the most important but not the sole 
functionary. Equally important are a variety of para-medical per- 
sonnel who constitute important links of the health service. The nurse, 
the pharmacist, the technicians in the field of laboratory services such 
as X-ray, pathology, or microbiology form the essential back-up of 
medical care. The dentists provide a specialised service in an Important 
and related field. Any programme of training that aims at improving 
the quality of medical care or restructuring of the system of medical 
education towards community care, must recognise the need of 
assessment of the educational needs of all these other categories of 
medical and paramedical personnel. What we need, therefore, is an 
organisation, not only for the reform of the undergraduate or even the 
whole of medical education, but an organisaticm which will be responsible 
for the reform of the entire field of health and medical education in all its 
aspects. 

7. 25 It is for this reason that we are proposing that the Medical 
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and Echasaticm Cmamisstoii sliall )mve lai ft tlie rqpreseixli^oes of 

all tl^ relevant natloiial councils and that it will also work In dose 
coUdmration with all of them. The old^» largest and the mod important 
of tlmse is t^ Medical CoinK^il of India. The otl^rs include ^e Dental 
Council of India, the Pharmacy Council of India and the Nursing Council of 
India. We would like the prest4;e, the authority, and the good-will of all 
these Councils to be fully utilized for purposes of bringing about an early 
and effective reform of medical and health education. As everyone is 
aware, the organisation of all these Councils leaves a good deal to be 
desired, especially because they were originally set up only to exercise 
an indirect regulatory function while we are now proposing to vest them 
witii promotlve and supportive functions as well. We, therefore, recommend 
that the Ck>vemmeiit of India should open negotiations with all these Councils 
and amend their Acts, especially with the purpose of making tl^m opera- 
tionally more viable and efficient to discharge the regulatory, promotive and 
8U]:^rtive functions for the improvement of medical and health education. 

We would also appeal to all these Councils to cooperate with the Government 
in this programme. In particular, each Council should be required to set up 
an education panel on prescribed lines and the Medical and Health Education 
Commission should be under a statutory obligation to implement its programmes 
of reform and also to operate its financial powers in consultation with the panel 
of the concerned Council. This will make full use of all the prestige, authority, 
goodwill and expertise of all the existing Councils and strengthen the hands of 
the proposed Medical and Health Education Commission in functioning as an 
apex coordinating organization and in implementing a -radical programme of 
reform in medical and health education. 

7. 26 We would like to make it clear that the regulatory functions which 
are now being exei*clsed by the Councils will continue to vest in them 
unchanged. In addition, they will also take on the responsibilities of advising 
the Medical and Health Education Commission on promotive and supportive 
measures in their respective fields. 

7.27 It is our considered opinion that the most important step now 
ne^ed is to establish the Medical and Health Education Commission. It 
will be the responsibility of this Commission to then start the process of 
change and to nurse it to grow. The sooner this basic reform is implemented, 
more the better it will be for the future of health and medical education and 
all that will follow therefrom. 
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8 

CHAPTER 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


8. 01 For convenience of reference, our main recommendations have been 
briefly summarised in the paragraphs that follow. 

8. 02 A nation-wide network of efficient and effective health services: 

A time has come when the entire programme of providing a nation-wide net- 
woric of efficient and effective health services needs to be reviewed de novo 
with a view to evolving an alternative strategy of development more suitable 
for our conditions, limitations and potentialities. We recommend that Govemr* 
ment should undertake the task of evolving a national consensus on the subject. 
The general principles stated in paragraph 2 of the r^ort for the development 
of this network of health services may be taken as a basis for consideration in 
this effort. 

8. 03 Para-professional or Semi-professional Health Workers in the com- 
munity itself: We recommend that steps should be taken to create bands of 
para-professional or semi-professional health workers from the community 
itself to provide simple promotive^preventive, and curative health services 
which are needed by the commxmity. They will include dais, family planning 
workers, persons who could provide a simple curative service, and persons 
trained in promotional and preventive health activities, including the control 
of communicable diseases. They need not be multipurpose. The young per- 
sons in the commimity, elementary school teachers, and particularly educated 
and willing housewives would be the pool from which these woricers could be 
drawn. There is no need to regulate their numbers nor to form them into a 
cadre and pay them a remuneration from public funds. It would be desirable 
to leave them to work on a self-employment and part-time basis. The res- 
pcmsibilities of Government in their regard will 1^ to make careful selection, 
to provide training and re-training, and guidance and counselling (including 
perlodicml evaluation), and supply materials needed at reasonable prices. The 
Director General of Health Services should be requested to work out aU the 
details of the prc^amme during the current year and it should begin, as a 
centrally^ sponsored scheme, in 1976-77. A fairly large part of the cmmtry 
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slumld be covered by the scheme b^ore end of the Fifth Plan and the 
entire country shmild be covered by the end of the Sixth Plan. 

8, 04 From the Community to the PHC: Between the community (and 
the local para-professional, semi-professional or professional health workers 
within) and the PHC, we should develop two cadres health workers and health 
assistants. 


(1) At present, there is a male health worker for every six- seven 
thousand population and one female health worker for every ten thousand popu^ 
lation. The proposed target for the Fifth Five Year Plan is to have a male and 
a female worker each for a population of eight thousand. We recommend that, 
by the end of the Sixth Plan, we should strive to provide one male and one female 
worker each for every 5, 000 population. We also recommend that every health 
worker should be trained and equipped to give simple specified remedies (in- 
cluding proven indigenous remedies as well) for day-to-day illnesses. 

(2) Between the health workers and the PHC, there should be a new 
cadre of health assistants. We should strive to provide one male and one female 
health assistant for two male and two female health workers respectively. The 
existing multipurpose supervisors should be incorporated into this cadre after 
suitable training and it should, in future, be treated as an Incentive and pro- 
motional cadre for health workers. The health assistants should be invariably 
located at the sub- centres and not at the PHC. Like the health workers, they 
should also be trained and equipped to give specific remedies for simple day-to- 
day illnesses. While they have a supervisory role, they should also function as 
health workers in their own areas and carry out the same duties and responsibi- 
lities, but at a higher level of technical competence. 

(3) The PHC itself should be strengthened by the addition of one more 
doctor, especially to look after maternal and child health services and one nurse. 
The existing allotment of Rs. 12,000 earmarked for the purchase of drugs at each 
PHC is Inadequate and should be increased. The possibility of utilising the services 
of senior doctors at the medical college, regional, district or taluka hospitals for 
brief periods of work (say two years at a time) at the PHC level should also be 
explored. 

8. 05 The Referral Services Complex: We recommend that the Primary 

Health Centres, as well as the taluka/ tehsil, district, regional and medical college 
hospitals should each develop living and direct links with the community around 
them as well as with one another within a total referral services complex. This 
linkage can best be secured through a properly organised internship programme. 

The way in which the internship programme is organised at present is wasteful. 

We recommend that, for purposes of training the interns, the district, sub-divi- 
sional and taluka/tehsil hospitals should be used as the out-reaches of the medi- 
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cal ooli^^ lor enl^rbig into the OKimiimity and the progranune itseU organised 
on toe Immd lines tsdloated in paragriM^^ 7. lO-lS. We attach gremt imfiortaaoe 
to the desirability of associating gei^ral practiticHiers of good stancUng and ex- 
periei^e in the training of nnder-graduates. The desirabUity of contianing both 
tbe internship and toe first year of the junior residency as organised at present 
also needs examination. 


8.06 Establishment of the Medical and Health Education Commission 
There are several important issues in medical and health education which need 
discussions in depth and decisions and what is even more important, immediate, 
vigorous and sustained implementation. These include: the determination of the 
objectives of under- graduate medical education and giving a positive communi^ 
orientation to the entire programme; the re-organisation of pre- medical edu- 
cation in the 10+2+3 pattern; revision of the undergraduate curriculum including 
the preparation of teachers, production of teaching and learning materials, 
adoption of suitable methods of teaching and evaluation, the creation of necessary 
physical facilities in all medical colleges and consequent reform of the hospitals 
attached to them; determining the duration of the course and reducing it. If possi- 
ble, by six months to one year, even while improving the standards; reorganissn 
tion of the internship programme and of postgraduate teaching and research, 
continuing education; and studies of medical and health manpower needs; 
evaluation of a national system of medicine; and so on. No usefiil purpose 
would be served by continuing an endless debate on the content of these re- 
forms. What is needed most is the creation of a suitable structure, with 
adequate administrative machinery and funds at its disposal, and to charge 

it with the responsibility of determining and implementing a radical programme 
of reform in medical and health education in the years ahead. From this point 
of view, we recommend that the Government of India should, under an Act of 
Parliament, immediately set up a Medical and Health Education Commission 
for coordination and maintenance of standards in medical and health education. 

8. 07 The Medical and Health Education Commission should be broadly 
patterned after the UGC with a whole- time Chairman who should be a nan-offi- 
cial and a leading personality in the field of health services and education. The 
total membership should be between 9 and 15, one-third representing the Central 
and State Governments and Universities, one- third representing the various 
National Councils and one- third consisting of leading persons in the field of health 
and medical education and services. Its role should be promotive and supportive 
and it should be responsible for planning and implementing the reforms needed 

in health and medical education. It should be provided with the necessary admi- 
nistrative machinery and steps should be taken to place substantial resources at 
its disposal in the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 

8. 08 The Medical and Health Education Commission should func^tion as an 
apmc coordinating agency and in close and effective collaboration with the National 
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Cotmcll#* For this porpo^, ^ Govemm^t ctf India slK>uid open i^ottatlons with 
all the Connells and amend their Acts, ^^ecially with tl^ purpose ci mal^g tiimn 
operadcmally viable and efficieiit to discharge the regnlahory, promotive 
supportive functions. We also appeal to all the^ Councils to cooperate with tl^ 
Government in this programme. In particular, each Council shotdd be required 
to set up an education panel on prescribed lines and the Medicid md Health Edxt- 
cation Commisslcm should be under a statutory obligation to implement its pro- 
gramme of reform in health and medical education and also to operate its 
financial powers in cK>nsultation with the panel of the concerned Council. This 
will make full use of the prestige, authority, goodwill and expertise of all 
the National Councils and strengthen the hands of the Medical and Health Edu- 
cation Commission In implementing a radical programme in Health and Medical 
Education. 


Sd./ 

( C. Gopalan ) 

( V. Ramalingaswami ) 

( P.N. ChuttanL ) 

( C.R. Krishnamurthi ) 

( Sharad Kumar ) 

( J. B. Shrivastav ) 


(J. P. KlIKI 



APPENDIX I 


IMMEDIATE 

Z. 21015/1/74- PPH 
Government of India 
Ministry of Health and Family Planning 
(Department of Health) 

New Delhi, the let November, 1974. 


To 


The Director General of Health Services, 

New Delhi.' 

Subject:- Setting up of a Group on Medical Education and Support Manpower. 
Sir, 


I am directed to say that Medical Education in India over the years 
has been essentially urban- oriented, relying heavily on curative methods and 
sophisticated diagnostic aids, with little emphasis on the preventive and pro- 
motional aspects of community health. Programmes of training in the fields 
of nutrition, family welfare planning, maternal and child health have tended 
to develop in isolation from medical educaticm, and thus do not subserve the 
total needs of the commimity. Although the number of doctors has steadily 
increased over the successive plan periods, the alienatimi of doctors &om 
the rural environment has deprived the rural communities of total medical 
care. Realising the situation, the Fifth plan document has stated;— 

"Teaching in medical colleges stUl requires a radical change. The 
undergraduate medical education would have to be re- oriented 
towards the needs of the country and emphasis would have to be 

placed on community care rather than hospital care In 

view of the importance of Family Planning programmes in the 
country, teaching in various aspects of Family Planning should 
form an integral part of education". 

A change in the structure of medical education is, therefore, called for to 
meet the changing requirements and to provide adequately for future needs, 
particularly of the rural community. 


2. Hnprovement in the delivery of Health Services in the Held is also 

being attempted by integration of Health, Family Welfare and Nutrition Services 
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tbrougli the medium of Multi-Purpose Worikers by better trsli^ sad more-qoslir- 
fied periMiiiiiel woridug under the supervision of fuHy-eciuipped medlcftl <kK^rs 
to proviite essential and immediate medical aid and to ensure smooth imidemen- 
tation of Healtii, Family Welfare and Nutriticm Services in the field. 

3 . Having regard to the foregoing^ die Govemmmit ci huiia have decided 

to set iq> a Group ou Medical Education and Support Manpower widi the following 
composition:- 


Dr. J. B. Shrivastav, 

, , 

Chairman 

Director-Gmieral of Health Services. 

•• 


Dr. C. Gopalan, 

Director- General , 

Indian Council of Medical Research, 
New Delhi. 

* • 

Member 


Prof. V. Ramal tngaswami , 

Director, All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences, New Delhi. 

Dr. P.N, Chuttani, 

Director, Post-graduate Institute oi 
Medical Education and Research, 
Chandigarh. 

Shri J. P. Naik, 

Member- Secretary, Indian Council of 
Social Science Research, New Delhi . 

Shri C.R. Krishnamurthi, 

Director, Ministry of Health and 
Family Planning. 

Dr. Sfaarad Kumar, 

Deputy Director General of 
Health Services (Medical). 


- do - 


- do- 


- do - 


- do - 


Member.Secretary 


4. The terms of reference of the Group will be as follows 

(a) to devise a suitable curriculum fmr training a cadre of Health 
Assistants conversant with basic medical aid, preventive and 
nutritional services, family welfare, maternity and child welfare 
activities so that they can serve as a link between the qualified 
medical practitimiers and die Multi-purpose Workers, thus 
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foxmiBg aa eHective team to (tellTer health care, family welfare 
and nstriticmal services to the people; 

(b) Keeping In view the recommei^ations made by earlier Committees 
cm Medical Education, specially the Medical Edncatioii Committee 
(1968) and the Medical Education Ccmference (1970), to sugge^ 
suitable ways and means for implementation of these recommm^ 
dations, and to suggest steps for improving the existing medical 
educational premesses so as to provide due emphasis on the pro- 
blems particnilarly relevant to national rapiirements; and 

(c) to make any other suggestions to realise the above objectives and 
matters incidental thereto. 

5. The Group may consult such other persons and institutioiis as they 
consider necessary. 

6. The Group will submit its report to the Government by the 31st 
January, 1975. 

7. The expenditure on T. A. and D. A. of the officials is to be met from 
the source from which their pay is drawn. The T.A. and D. A. of non-officials 
will be governed by the orders issued by the Ministry of Finance from time to 
time. The expenditure Involved on T. A. and D. A. of ncm-officials, if any, will 
be met from the sanctioned budget allotment of the Directorate General of Health 
Services. The Directorate General of Health Services will provide the necessaiy 
secretarial assistance to the Group. 

8. This issues with the concurrence of the Ministry of Finance vide their 
U. O. No. 5146- H/74, dated the 1st November, 1974. 

No. Z.21015/1/74-PPH 

1. Copy forwarded to all the Members for necessary action. 

2. Copy forwarded for information to:- 

1. A.G.C.R., New Delhi. 

2. Planning Commission, New Delhi. 

3. Ministries of Education and Social Welfare/Food and Agriculture/ 
Finance (Health Branch). 

4. All State Governments and Ihnlon Territories (Health De^xirtment). 

5. All sections in the Department of Health, Department of Family 
Planning and Directorate General of Health Services. 


Sd/- N.S. BAKSHI 
Under Secretary, 
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APPENDIX II 


Becommendatiloiia of varioos Coiifereiices/Comiiiittees aad papers, 
Ifoaoranda^ete. irei^ived from varknis isdividiiaXs, Associaticsis^etc. , consi- 
dered hy tlie Gztwp* 


(a) Becwamendattcais of vartons Confereaces/Conunittees. 


1. Relevant recommendations from the Shore Committee Report > 1946. 

2. Recommeadatimis ma^ at the Conference on Medical Education - 1955* 

3. Recosnmeadations made at the Conference on Medical Education - 1958. 

4. Recorajaendations made at the 1st Conference of Deans and Principals 
ef Medical Colleges in hidia > 1960. 

5. Relevant recomaendations from the Mudaliar Committee R^>ort - 1961. 

6 . Reoommendatlons made at the 2nd Conference of Deans and Principals 
of Medical C^eges in Mdia - 1962. 

7« Recotninendations made the Chadha Committee for the Strengthmiing 
of health services la the Malaria Maintenance Phase - 1963. 

8. Recommendations of Mukhmrjee Committee R^K>rt on Strmigthening of 
Health Services > 1966. 

9. Recommendations made at the 3rd Conference of Deans and Principals 
of Kadioal CoUefae m IMder-gradoate Medical Educatloa - 1967. 

10. Rec^xmmendations made by the Mudaliar Committee on maintenance of 
a High Standard of Preparatory training in the Pre-medical course - 
1967-68. 

11. Recommendations made by the Medical Education Committee in its 
Effort oi 1969 idiich were modified or enlarged at the Medical Edu- 
Sducatioii Cmtferenoe Imld In 1970 and finally accepted by the Govem- 
JMotofMdia hi its Resolatlaa of 8.10.1970 - 1970. 

12. Reoomnmdatloiis made by tlie Kartar Singh Committee on Multi-purpose 
Health Workers - 1973. 
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(by Referw?^* papOT, etc. . received from vta%mm aasoela- 

ttona. 1iidividoals,etCi 


1. Aaaad, D. N<^ cm tbe proposed plaa for 

Proieseoiir of Pr^pimiiiive & training of para>medioal workers. 

Social Kedicine, Jawaharlal 
bistitiite of Post-gradiiate Medical 


Education and Research, 
Pondicheny. 

2. Asseclaticn, Indian Medical 
Pall^»hlet No. 37 of 8-4-74. 

3. Aesoolaticm, Trained Norses 
of MtUa. 

4. Banerjee, D. 

JawaluLilal Nehru University, 
New Delhi. 

5. Bisht, D.B. 

Principal, Jawaharlal histitute 
of Post-graduate Medlcud 
Education and Research, 
Pondicherry. 

6. Chaudhry, S. M. 

Maulana Azad Medical College, 
New Delhi. 

7. GecHTge, G. M. 

Trlchur, 


8. Ghoshal, B. C. 

A.D.G. (HA), 

Direcstorate General of Health 
Services, New Delhi 
(formerly DAD) (CH). 

Health & Family Planning 
Ministry ef.. 


SoggestioQS regarding 
changes in Medical Educsatiosi. 

Memorandum qpposing the 
new cadre of Health Assistants. 

An article on Social and Coltoral 
Foundations of the Health Services 
Sjnitem of India. 

Note on approach to the training 
of medical students suited to 
hidlan (Conditions. 


Suggesticms on changes in 
Medical Education. 


Opposition to Health Assistants 
Cadre. Suggesttcms cm reduction 
in MBBS course and opening of 
new medical colleges . 

Report on the activities af tke 
Chlttaranjan Mobile Hoiq^tals 
prepared at the end of the 4th 
Plan. 


Views of the Groiqi cm the 
suggesticms for National Services 
for a ^clfled period as a pre- 
conditicm for the grant of a degree. 
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la. KasUiiid, R*]t, 

Jaiimr, 

11. Kumar» Sliarad 

XRrrotar 

G^ieral ( Medical), 
Directorate General of 
Health Services. 

12. Mathor, P. D. 

Jaipur. 

13. Murthy, T. 8. 
Warangal . 


14. Naik, J. P. 

Member of the Groiqi. 


16. NIHAE 


16. Nayar. Sushlla 
Kasturba Health Society, 
Sewagram. 

17. Pradhan, P. N. 

Nagpur. 


18. Puri, V. V. 

Ex-Secretary, Medical 
C(WcU d hidia. 

19. Ramalingaswami, V. 

Director, All India Institute of 
Medical Schences, New Delhi. 

20. Sanjivi, K.S. 

Madbras. 


Sugi^tlcnis regardi^ trainiiM 

of Health Assistants. 

A luie for ratijonalisatiai of 
undergraduate medical 
currioithmi In the Indian 
Colleges. 

Suggestions for improvement of 
teaching in medical colleges. 

Sui^rt for Health Assistant 
cadre and proposal to reintro- 
duce B. Sc. (PH) school at 
Warangal if Central Assistance 
is forthcoming. 

Papers relating to a seminar on. the 
problems of training Medical and 
Health Personnel In bran. 

Report of the Task Force on Opera- 
tion Research for Improved delivery 
of Health Services (1974) 

Suggestions regarding change in the 
pattern of undergraduate and post- 
graduate medical education. 

Need for curriculum in Rural Medi- 
cine at undergraduate and post- 
graduate levels for a degree or 
diploma course. 

Suggestions regarding changes 
in medical education. 

A note on some features of 
undergraduate medical educaticsv. 

Paper on traini]^ of Medical and 
Health Assistants and changes in 
the contents curriculum for 
medical graduates. 
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APPENDIX III 


imAlNINO OF HEALTH ASSISTANT 

Veime <rf trailing Since the Health Assistant will be working primarily in the 
rural siting, a large part of his training shoidd take place In that environment. 
Appropriate e^q^rience is necessary in rural hospitals, in demonstration and 
trainii^ health centres and in small rural dispensaries. Thus the Health Assis- 
tants by working under close supervision in these institutions will prepared 
for work that may be less suj^rvised. During his training the Health Aaeintant 
aheuld spmid more time in practical field work rather than in ^e class room. 

The Health Assistant should be trained in Government institutions. 

Out- line of the curriculum - Curriculum for Health Assistants as well as 
curricula for existing Health Siq>ervisors to qualify for Health Assistant aftmr 
an orientation course as well for regular training of new entrants have been 
framed after a detailed study of the course contents of training for the current 
categories of health workers and also pr<H>osed course contents for basic health 
workers. Health Assistants and other such categories of workers available in the 
Held. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE HEALTH ASSISTANT 


1. Curativet« 


(a) first-aid in medical and surgical emergencies; 

(b) diagnosis and outpatient treatment of common diseases, mh|or 
surgery tn sub-centres; 

(c) referral to the primary health centre of emergencies and oases 
requiring hospitalisation; 

2. Public Health Functions;- 


(a) to carry out all functions required of the public health services 
and family planning and maternity child welfare services; 

<b) immediate initiation of epidemic control measures; 

(c) Initiation and supervision of vaccination and preventive measures 
for communicable diseases; 

(<9 seho^ health and related acttvlties, including nutrition and 
dietetios, d^tal and health education; 
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(e) registratioii of birtlis and cteatba; 

(f) emiromnoBlal sanitation, hotBSisc latriiies, disposal of aewafe 
and refuse^ safe water supply^etc. ; 

(g) r^alar visits to aU the villages in his lurea fmr the idxave toetions. 

The Bealth Assistant is required to act as the first4iiie<^-attaok 
against diseases arisiBg firom environmental sanitaticm c^^ts. 

3. Supervisory Functions:- 

1. The He^th Assistant wUl exercise supervision over the area covered 
by the multipurpose health workers both male and female. 

2. The Health Assistants will check the work of the Health Workers both 
male female. 

hi the course of tour, the Health Assistant will ensure the regularity 
of visits, authenticity of records, rigid implementation of instructions issued 
from time to time and maintenance of adequate standards of work by the sub> 
ordinate staff. 
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Oftl^TATIOM TIIAIMIW TOURte fW 

HEALTH SUPEfIViSCm TO CRIALIF¥ FOR HEALTH ASSISTANT 


Total duration of training 
batitutional 

Fi^d Experiemse at P. H. C. 

Total number of working hours in 4 month^ 

Knowledge and sldlls requiredt- 

1. Supervision, guidance and control 

2. Store- keeping, accounting and book-keeping 

3. Treatment of emergencies 

4. Medical treatment for various commcm ailments at 
P.H.C. 

5. Health administration. 

Subjects to be covered:- 


- 6 months 

- 4 mcaiths 

- 2 mcmths 

- 5x20x4»4a0hr8. 


1. 

Anatomy and physiology 

- 25 hours 

2. 

Biicrobiology, Parasitology and Entomology 

-30 hours 

3. 

Pharmacology and Pathology 

-50 hours 

4. 

Public Health Administration, including 
store- keeping accounting and book-keeping 

-90hours 

5. 

Treatment of emergencies and diagnosis 
and treatment of common diseases 

-80 hmirs 

6. 

Hospital and casualty posting 

-100 hours 

7. 

Environmental sanitation 

-25 hours 

8. 

Examination, etc. 

-20 hours 


@ five hours a day and twmity days in a mimth, ten dajrs being allowed fear Amdays* 
helidaysi . and monthly tests. 
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mmmum rnAmm ohii^ for health a^istants 

FOT N0I ENTRANTS 


Miaiimim qoaliflcatlonLS for admission - ’^‘Higher Secondary pass 

examination or its 
equivalent witli medical 
groiq) of subjects and 
mathematics. 

2 years 

^ years 

6 months 

5 hours 

5 X 20 = 100 hours 
100 X 5 500 hours 

1st and 2nd semester (1000 hours) training in basic 
sciences » lab- procedures and health organisation 
practices. 

3rd Semester (500 hours) for training in first-aid and 
treatment of minor ailments. 


Total period of training 
Period of institutional training 
Period for field posting (internship) 

No. of wortdng hours in one day 
No. of working hours in one month. 

No. of working hours in one semester 6 months 


Details of subjects and topics with time distributicm (didactic and practicals):- 

1. Introduction - 20 hours 

2. Basic sclaaces and lab. procedures 
Anatomy, Physiology, Microbiology, 

Parasitology and Entamology, Patiiology 

and Pharmacology. - 100 hours 

3. Health Services Administration - 100 hours 

4. Control of communicable diseases and epidemiology 

and national prc^ammes. - 80 hours 


♦ With the adopttcm Of 10+2+3 system of education the minimum educational 
qualification will become 10+2 i. e. , after 12 years at the school. 
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6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
IX. 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Statistics, social scioices and research met^idolo^ 
(data coUectioti, compilaticm, tabulatloa and pre- 
sentaticm). 


105 hoiizs 


EnviroDmaatal sanitatioii 


75 hours 


M.C.H. 


- 100 hours 


Growth and development 

Nutrition and nutritional programmes. 

School Health 

Industrial Health 

Health education 

Family Planning and population education. 
Nursing techniques and arts 
Laboratory techniques 
Immunization and injection techniques 
Examinations 

First-aid and treatment of minor ailments. 


~ 20 hours 
> 50 hours 

- 20 hours 

- 20 hours 

- 75 hours 

- 100 hours 

- 40 hours 

- 50 hours 

- 50 hours 

- 50 hours 

- 330 hours. 
1385 hours 
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